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DRAKENSBERG, drah'kens berg, a range
of mountains in Southern Africa, forming
the western boundary of Natal and the
watershed between the Orange and Limpopo
rivers. It is 500 miles in length and has an
elevation of from 10,000 to 11,000 feet.

AMA, drah'ma, a prose
or poetic work, usually
intended to be acted on
the stage, in which, by
conversation, action and
set scenery, incidents and
characters are presented
in a striking manner. Its
two great branches are
tragedy and comedy; in a
tragedy the plot is of a
serious character and the
outcome of the play is
gloomy, while comedy has
a happy ending. Shake-
speare's Macbeth is a
good example of tragedy,
and his Midsummer
Night's Dreamy of comedy. The origin of the
drama must be sought for in the love of
imitation, and dramatic performances of
some kind are to be met with probably among
all nations. Dramatic compositions are
found in the Old Testament, for example, in
Job and the Song of Solomon; and ancient
India and China both developed a dramatic
literature of their own.

Recent American Drama. Since the last
quarter of the nineteenth century there were
produced in America numerous plays by na-
tive writers, but comparatively few of high
value. One of the most enduring of Ameri-
can comedies is Denman Thompson's classic
of rural life, The Old Homestead. First
produced in 1887, it was played with unfail-
ing success for thirty years. Other play-
wrights who were active at about the same
time include James A. Herne, remembered
particularly for his Shore Acres, and Bron-
son Howard, the author of the popular Shen-
andcftih and The Henrietta. A brilliant and
prolific writer, Clyde Pitch (1865-1909),
was very successful with plays dealing with
contemporary society life, such as The Climb-
ers and The Way of the World.

Plays of a somewhat serious character,
presenting various ethical and social prob-
lems, have not been lacking. Examples of
this class are The Easiest Way and Fine
Feathers, by Eugene Walter, Kindling, by

Charles Kenyon, Sought and Paid For, by
George Broadhurst, The Servant in the
House, by Charles Kann Kennedy, and Sal-
vation Nell, by Edward Sheldon, David
Belasco, the theatrical manager, proved very
successful both as a writer and as an adapter
of plays. A list of his more important
works will be found in his biography.

The European Drama, This had its origin
in Greece, and here both forms, tragedy and
comedy, took their rise in the celebrations of
the festivals of Bacchus. At these festivals,
hymns and chants, either sorrowful or gay
in tone, were sung by choruses in honor of
the gods, and the chorus continued to be a
prominent feature of the old Greek drama.
A distinguishing mark of the Greek drama
was its adherence to what was known as the
unities of time, of place and of action. That
is, the events of the play must not extend
over more than one day; any change of scene
must be slight, no more than what could ac^
tually be accomplished in the length of time
represented, and all the incidents must bear
closely on the one central plot.

The invention of tragedy is generally as-
cribed to Thespis (about 550 B. c.); but the
true creator of tragedy was Aeschylus.
Thespis had only one actor, who from time
to time relieved the chorus by declamation;
Aeschylus changed this representation into
real action by making use of two actors in
addition to the chorus. He also introduced
masks; and by means of a long gown and the
cothurnus, or buskin, the lofty stature of the
heroes was imitated. A third actor was first
introduced by Sophocles. Other changes
also took place. The chorus, fifty in number,
was divided into four groups, and plays were
presented in groups of four, founded upon
some one legend.

Greek tragedy, at the time of its chief
representatives, Aeschylus, Sophocles and
Euripides, was rather a religious function
than an entertainment. Not only moral, but
religious, purposes were evident, and a fear
of the justice of the gods was taught by the
presentation of the punishment which fol-
lowed an evil action. Comedy developed
side by side with tragedy, but it never at-
tained an <equal importance. Largely politi-
cal in its origin, it held up to ridicule the
most prominent men of the day; and from
this phase it passed to the ridicule of the
foibles of humanity as a whole. The chorus
was dropped from the comedy early in its